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Consolidation or Separation? 





Library Squabble 


AUSTIN, WACO 


ed, 3-2. Harrison said the job had 
been “nothing but grief and a 
pain in the neck.” 

Stanley Bank Sr., prominent 
San Antonio lawyer, was immedi- 
ately named to succeed Harrison 
and summoned another commis- 
sion meeting for Saturday, Dec- 
ember 10, to reconsider the re- 
organization program. It will be 
held at 9:30 am. in the House of 
Representatives reception room in 
the Capitol. 

Five positions would be-elimin- 
ated by the consolidation. The 
most ‘important of them is the 
directorship of the rural library 
service, now held by Mrs. Bess 
Ann Motley. 

A large number of letters and 
telegrams were received from 
county officials in rural areas 
prior to Saturday’s commission 
meeting by various state officials, 
including commission members, 
protesting against any cessation 
of the federal rural. program, 
which has included the book- 
mobile service. 

Commissioners have emphasiz- 
ed, however, that the federal pro- 
gram for rural areas will con- 
tinue. The issue is whether it will 
continue under Mrs. Motley in 
the rural library service or be 
consolidated under the extension 
service. 


Interview with Harrison 

In the study of his home in 
Waco Wednesday Harrison, who 
is director of the Texas Collection 
and professor of history at Bay- 
lor, said the bookmobile service 
and other rural library programs 
financed by the federal library 
services act would be expanded. 
“Nothing was ever said about 


abolishing the program,” he said. 
‘We planned not only not to abol- 
ish it, but to expand it. 

“A certain person who has 
made _ horrible misrepresenta- 
tions,’’ Harrison said, ‘‘quoted me 
as saying I was going to hack 
this program (the federal rural 
program) to pieces. I never said 
anything like that.” He did say, 
at one time in the summer when 
Texas congressmen had warned 
the commission that legislation to 
extend the library services act 
another five years would not get 
out of a House committee, that 
“if it isn’t passed we'll have to 
bring the bookmobiles into the 
regular extension service and go 
to the limit of the funds the state 
legislature would grant us to con- 
tinue the work.” 

Harrison said some other mem- 
bers of the library com- 
mission said Saturday ‘‘they 
hadn't heard anything” about the 
re-organization and the dismis- 
sals. At a commission meeting 
Nov. 21, he said, the matter had 
been fully discussed. Re-organi- 
zation matters had also been dis- 
cussed and decided upon at a 
Sept. 24 meeting, he said, but 
minutes on the important parts 
of the session were not kept be- 
cause the recording secretary was 
not in the room. “That’s why I 
didn’t approve the minutes of 
that meeting,” he said. 

Harrison described the other 
members of the commission as 
“‘good people” who often ‘don’t 
have time, aren't interested,” or 
don’t know much about libraries. 
Of Mrs. Albert R. Cauthorn, a 
member of the commission from 
Del Rio, he said, “She’s extreme- 
ly active in library circles. I 
learned long ago I could depend 
on her opinion.” 

William K. Peace, acting state 
librarian, sent out letters to com- 
mission members on Oct. 26 de- 
scribing the proposed changes and 
accompanying dismissals, Harri- 
son said. “‘I can’t understand why 
some of them say they haven't 
heard anything” about re-organi- 
zation, he said. 

Harrison said the commission 
discussed combining the rural li- 
brary service with the extension 
division ‘after urgings on the 
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Gambler Carries 


Red Berry: Campaigner With 


SAN ANTONIO 

“Come, sing me a bawdy 
song; make me merry. I was 
as virtuously given as a gen- 
tleman need to be; virtuous 
enough; swore little; diced 
not above seven times — a 
week...” FALSTAFF 


Virgil Edward (Red) Berry 
— professional gambler, tav- 
ern - keeper, social roustabout 
— will wrap the mystical 
mantle of a lawmaker about 
his shoulders in January when he 
takes his seat in the Texas House 
of Representatives. 


Bob Sherrill 


Big Red Berry is the latest and 
probably ‘the flashiest of Texas 
political thespians who are all 
things to all men but who special- 
ize in being one-of-the-boys, who 
know the siren appeal of the well- 
drawled ain’t and the well-plunk- 
ed geetar, who strike their mat- 
ches on the seat of carefully aged 
Neiman - Marcus dungarees, and 
who spend thousands of dollars 
advertising their poverty. 

Berry joined the fraternity last 
month when he defeated Henry 
Catto Jr. for one of San Antonio’s 
places in the Texas House of Rep- 
resentatives, Catto, a youhg aris- 
tocrat, used to be a backer of 
Adlai Stevenson, but that was be- 
fore Oveta Culp Hobby became 
his mother-in-law. Now he is a 
Republican. 

The Cattos are wealthy and 
Berry didn’t let the voters forget 
it. In fact, he dwelt on the Catto 
bankroll so stubbornly and moral- 
istically that by inverse inference 
the voter was supposed to draw 
the conclusion that Berry is down 
there with the lunchpailer fight- 
ing for his existence. 

Berry lives in a $125,000 Ed- 
wardian palace (which he, with 
mock humility, emphasizes has 
only two bedrooms) beside his 
own private lake, and he drives a 
Lincoln Continental, with a Cad- 
illac and a new Chevy in the gar- 
age to spare. If his estate, within 
the San Antonio city limits, is 
smaller than a kingdom it is larg- 
er than a barony, and he some- 
how squeezes enough from life 











Count Vote Again! GOP Pleads 


AUSTIN 

Hamstrung by a last - minute 
federal court order forbidding it 
to take any final action at Thurs- 
day’s session, the State Board of 
Canvassers — composed of Gov. 
Price Daniel, Secretary of State 
Zollie Steakley and Attorney Gen- 
eral Will Wilson — nevertheless 
went ahead despite Wilson’s pro- 
tests and heard arguments on a 
recount of the general election 
ballots. 

Hardy Hollers, Austin attorney 
and spokesman for the legal bat- 
tery representing the Republican 
electors who want the recount, 
fought an uphill fight all the way 
end it was evident (despite Dan- 
iel’s sympathetic, ‘‘I’d like to see 
a recount made for various reas- 
ons, some of which you have not 
™mentioned, but .. .””) that, court 
order or no court order, the issue 
was settled in the board’s mind in 
favor of the Democrats. 





In a compromise move, Hollers 
offered to stand or fall on the re- 
count results in six counties which 
the GOP would specify for the 
sample. He said if the count in 
those areas did not move at least 
2.8 per cent in favor of the Nixon- 
Lodge ticket, he and the GOP 
would not ask that the recount 
be made statewide. 


Hollers said that a hasty GOP 
survey showed in 94 counties that 
59,886 ballots were thrown out, 
and another attorney at the GOP 
table, J. W. Goode of San Antonio, 
added that in one precinct the 
discards ran as high as 54 per 
cent. 

Daniel, with a grin on his face, 
asked: “Aren’t you just assuming 
they were thrown out? Maybe the 
folks just didn’t vote for either 
major presidential candidate. I 
noticed that thousands didn’t vote 
in the governor’s race. (Laugh- 





ter.) Maybe they all had good 
reasons.” 

The board's action will be stym- 
ied until the federal injunction is 
withdrawn. 

Hollers had only one specific 
illustration of a bad count, Pre- 
cinct 2 in Bowie County, which 
was originally certified to the sec- 
retary of state as having gone 
Democratic, 508-4. 

“I telephoned the county clerk 
in Bowie this morning and he 
teld me that the vote shown for 
Nixon was a typographical error. 
It should have been 203, so Nix- 
on received 199 votes fewer than 
he should have received in just 
this one instance.” 

To Steakley’s question, “What 
kind of recount do you want?’’ 
Hollers had a firm reply: ‘We 
are asking for the count of each 
and every ballot and for the 
counting of each ballot. on the 

. (Continued on Page 6) 





to pay his $500 a month taxes on 
the place. 

Texas liberals, with what som« 
call a willing naivete and others 
call the practicality born of seven 
lean years, are eager to accept 
the theory that as a man voteth 
so is he; and since they are al 
ready counting Berry’s vote or 
their side, they are of course co 
incidentally labeling him as 
liberal. 

Radio spots during the cam 
paign mentioned Berry in the 
same breath with Stanford Smith, 
Jake Johnson, John (The Giant 
Killer) Alaniz—all stout liberals 

But if Big Red is a liberal, it 
escapes his notice. 

“I've been called so many 
things, I don’t know what I am 
he said the other day, giving the 
Observer an exclusive conversa 


. . . South of Pappy, 
West of Earl 


“All I know is, I don’t want r 
more taxes. I don’t care who the 
tax so’s they don’t tax me. I'r 
against a state sales tax and a 
state income tax. But if I ha 
to take one or the other, I'd take 
the sales tax.” 


Championed Racin 

If liberals blanch at the thought 
of one of their inductees show 
ing even a forced tolerance f 
the sales tax, some of them may 
take comfort in the assuran 
that at least with Berry they have 
the most colorful campaigne 
south of Pappy O’Daniel and west 
of Earl Long. 

Berry is a Falstaffian character 
—‘‘a goodly portly man, i'faitl 
and a corpulent; of a cheerfu 
look, a pleasing eye... and 
I think, . . . inclining to thre: 
score.” More exactly, he is 6 
and will be 62 come Febru 
27. But one could not contir 
the quote, saying there is “virtue 
in his looks.’’ 

He looks to be what he is 
rambunctious bon vivant, a « 
man with the odds, a rough-an 
tumble poltical tactician, a take 
of calculated risks. 

“I have sinned, and I admit it 


he said with a shrug. “I haven't! 


said I’ve reformed. I’ve only re 
tired from sinning.” Thinking on 
that a moment, he added, “And 
I haven’t retired completely. I'll 
still gamble when I want to.”’ 

All San Antonio would 
struck dumb if he said otherwise 
for Berry’s entire campaign was 
based on the open desire to ag 
grandize gambling. 

He will come to Austin in Jan 


vary with the avowed object of} 
putting legalized horse racing up | 


erver 
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the Day 


a Purpose 


a vote as a_ constitutional 
mendment on the November 
962 ballot. 

Berry said his victory over Cat- 
vas ‘‘a mandate that the people 

t track in San An- 





a race 


But any San Antonio cigar store 
will give you good odds 
at a candid survey of the voters 
would reveal they voted the 
they did not so much be- 
they were interested in rac- 
as because they were inter- 
i in Red—as just about every- 
in San Antonio, even his ene- 
calls him with amiable in- 
for his hair is pure 
and has been for years. 
started going white when I 
about 25,”’ he said, “back 
I first began to look to 
er for a living. It was those 
pots did it.” 
t if the virgin hues are long 
the temper that was born 
them remains, and it was 


AiCc 


tness, 


Red into politics. 

as 1947. Berry was off in 
sville following the horses 
en P. L. Anderson, then police 
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Ye atate 


Commission Backs 
‘Payroll’ Tax Plan 


AUSTIN 

Gov. Price Daniel’s finan- 
ial advisory commission this 
week recommended a one per 
cent “payroll - earnings” tax 
to the next legislature. The 
tax would be halved by em- 
ployers and employees, with 
the first $1,000 of earnings to 


be exempt. 


In endorsing the new -tax 
the commission was obvious- 
ly trying te take the middle 
ground between an income 
tax and a general sales tax. 
Former Sen. John Redditt of 
Lufkin, chairman of the 36- 
member commission, said the 
proposed tax was favored by 
a “substantial majority’ of 
the group as “a reasonable 
compromise between opposing 
tax philosophies and is fair 
to all taxpayers.” 


The commission said that 
the tax would cost the aver- 
age taxpayer and business less 
than a general sales tax or 
graduated income tax. Under 
the proposed plan, the tax 
would be withheld by the em- 
ployer from the employee’s 
salary and paid quarterly to 
the state. 


rhe commission estimated 
the proposed tax would bring 
the state $106,900,000 during 
the 1961 fiscal year and $110,- 
000,000 during fiscal 1962. 
These figures are based on an 
estimated three percent 
growth rate over fiscal 1959. 


The tax would cost a wage 
earner making $5,000 a year 
$20 annually, the commission 
said. An income tax would 
cost a worker with three de- 
pendents $21 a year. A one 
percent general sales tax 
would cost a family with $,- 
000-$5,000 about $30 a year, 
the commission estimated. 





Vivi 








S.A.’S RED BERRY RIDING INTO AUSTIN 


! 


“It’s pretty pitiful when you 
think about it, a damned old fool 
like me in politics,” he said. ‘‘And 
everybody is wondering how a 
guy like me could win. Well, I 
didn’t think I could win either, 
but I thought the horses could, 
so I ran on the horses.” 


Berry's opponent for Place 4 
in the primary was James A. Mc- 
Kay, the incumbent, a past pre- 
sident of the bar association and 
a popular man in San Antonio 
whom Berry calls “‘a pretty good 
guy but with a lot of wrong ideas 
about horse racing. Why, his dad 
was a horseshoer at the tracks 
around Texas, and put McKay 
through college shoeing horses at 
the tracks, and there McKay was, 
out knocking the sport. I didn’t 
like that.” 





A Jingle 
As the balloting neared, can- 
didate Berry waxed poetic. 
One of his most colorful jin- 
gles was the following: 


Get up in the morning 
And vote for Red! 











The really raw fighting, on both 
sides, didn’t start until Berry had 
toppled McKay and went.up a- 
gainst young Catto in the general 
election compaign. 


Battle of The ‘Loot’ 


Catto—whom Berry, with mag- 
isterial scorn, usually refer: 
as “‘Kiddo’’—seemed to rub his 
hulking opponent wrong in every 
way, and he paid for it. 


Berry, who gave up schooling 
in Arkansas after the seventh 
grade and hit the road, was irri- 
tated by his opponent's college 
degree. With a combination of 
Pride and chagrin, he could only 
claim membership in the Ameri- 
can Legion and the 40-and-8, and 
was irritated by Catto’s presi- 
dency of the Sons of the Alamo, 
Probably San Antonio’s swankiest 
organization. He reveled in twit- 
ting the young man for failing to 
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mention this connection in any 
of his TV appearances. 

Back in 1947 when he was run- 
ning for police commissioner, 
Berry had tried a gimmick that 
doem’t harm any politician in 
Texas: a vaudeville show. It was 


past, and he remembered the 
mimic. Within days the mimic 
was on the payroll again and 
turning out as effective a series of 
radio spots as have been heard 
in this region. 


Imitating Godfrey, Amos-and- 
Andy, Walter Winchell, Jimmy 
Stewart, Churchill, Bing Crosby, 
Groucho Marx, Woody Woodpeck- 
er, and half a dozen other top 
personalities, Berry’s showman 
jheckled Catto and his running 
mates with singular disrespect. 

“Jimmy Stewart” said: ‘The 
opposition comes from the silk 
stocking section. They don’t know 
what the people want.” 

“Arthur Godfrey” said: ‘The 
guy running against Berry likes 
to play poor boy, but he’s satur- 
ated in loot.” 

Always in these political ad- 
vertisements Berry’s mame was 


When Berry noticed that Catto 
did not mention having been in 
the armed forces, he concluded 
it was only because Catto couldn't 
make the claim. 

Happily he investigated, found 
that Catto was 4-F, and told San 
Antonians with a veiled wink: 
“There are only three reasons you 
can be classified 4-F—for physical 
reasons, for mental reasons, and 
for moral reasons. I'll let you de- 
cide why Kiddo was classified 4- 
tg 

Choking with anger, Catto re- 
plied in his next broadcast that 
he had been refused a chance to 
serve in the armed forces because 
of chronic bronchitis. 

“He didn’t have bronchitis. He 
had loot,”” responded Berry with 
a naughty grin. 

And just in case that innuendo 
didn’t work, he went on: “But 
suppose Kiddo does have bron- 
chitis. Doesn’t that disqualify him 
from serving in Austin? Imagine 
all the pain he would suffer in 
those smoke-filled rooms with his 
bronchitis (cough cough). Imag- 
ine the trouble he would have 
dealing with a lobbyist who smok- 
ed a cigar (cough cough). You 
mustn't subject this boy to such 


s 





What about the April 16, 1934, 
arrest in connection with the 
shooting of Skeeter Klaus? What 
about the July 29, 1932, arrest in 
connection with the Southern 
Club holdup? What about the 
Nov. 12, 1945, arrest in connec- 
tion with the assault on. Harvey 
Eddleman? And wasn’t his license 
to race horses suspended in Cali- 
fornia for falsifying his owner 
and trainer application relative to 
his conviction record? 


Berry launched into detailed 
explanations of how this or that 
arrest was based on spite or grew 
out of a fracas in which his share 
was purely defensive. As for the 
California license trouble, that 
was all a big inderstandi 














which was soon cleared up and 
his license reinstated. 

For a man who has led such 
an uninhibited life, Berry’s con- 
clusive brushes with the law have 
been few. He has been convicted 
only twice, and then for relatively 
minor infractions. 

In 1955 he paid a $500 fine for 
running a dice game in the base- 
ment of his palace. As for the 
other conviction, he and San An- 
tonio newsmen disagree. He says 
it was for playing franc poker 
while serving with the army in 
France in 1918. The San Antonio 
News and Express has said it was 
for packing a pistol on a govern- 
ment reservation. 

With Catto’s emphasis on 
Berry’s police record and his 
alarmed speculation over what 
would happen to San Antonio if 
horse-racing were introduced into 
the county (‘It would benefit the 
gamblers and the dope pushers 
and the prostitutes, but it would 
ruin the city for decent people.’’), 
the ministers of San Antonio be- 
gan to think they were imperiled 
by an anti-Christ. 

The San Antonio Ministerial 
Association invited Berry to ad- 
dress their group, and he accept- 
ed. It was, for cockeyed rhetoric, 
probably the high point of Berry’s 
campaign. 

“I know you think I’m an athe- 
ist,” Big Red told them (with his 
white hair and black suit he came 
looking more ministerial than 
most of the ministers). ‘“‘But I’m 
not. I was baptized a Presbyter- 
ian. I know you think I’m ‘a sin- 
ner, and I guess I am, but at least 
I’m no Frank Norris (a famous 
Fort Worth Baptist minister who 
was acquitted for killing a man). 
Church people forgave him, but 
they can’t forgive little old Red 
and his petty larceny. And I’m no 
Brother Mac, the minister who 
stole the wife of one of his parish- 
oners. She went to him for ad- 
vice, and he gave it to her. Yes, 
he gave it to her. And now there's 
a priest in the valley in trouble 
with the law. Seems to me you 


ministers should -understand us- 


sinners, when you get right down 
to it.” 

The ministers had promised 
Berry unlimited time, but the sit- 
uation got so sticky they cut him 
off after 45 minutes, but not be- 
fore he had made his major 
point: If the ministers really 
wanted to defeat horse racing, 
they should welcome a chance to 
do it by bringing it up as a con- 
stitutional amendment and then 
crushing it at the polls. 

“A big old boy with a slick 
tongue might get horse racing 
pushed through the legislature 
without giving you a chance te 
vote on it. I want to give you 8 





chance to vote on it. If you kill 
it at the polls, it will be dead for 
50 years. If you keep it off the 
ballot, the threat of horse racing 
will be with you at every legis- 
lature.” 


Conflict With Press 

As for the suggestion from one 
minister (a worry encouraged by 
Catto) that horse racing in the 
county would bring in more pros- 
titutes, Berry dismissed the worry 
by saying there were already 
plenty of prostitutes in the county 
to meet the demands. 

“They laughed when I said 
that,” Berry recalled, ‘“‘and you 
know what, that was the only time 
in my speech those bastards 


“I don’t think I lost any votes 
talking to the preachers, though 
—I don’t think I had any to start 
with.” ; 

But Berry said that one minis- 
ter, who refused to identify him- 
self, telephoned him after the 
meeting and assured him that he 
and his wife were going to vote 
for him. 

Berry came out of the cam- 
paign tussle with a strong dis- 
like for the San Antonio press, 
especially for the News and Ex- 
press, and most especially for the 
latter’s front page columnist Paul 
Thompson, whom Big Red char- 
ges with “unnecessary lying.” 

On the night of Berry’s victory, 
Thompson telephoned him and 
asked him to come down for a 
televised interview. 

“I told him where to go,” Berry 
recalled, ‘“‘and he got ruffled and 
said I was a state official now 
and should conduct myself as 
one, and I told him I'll never con- 
duct myself nothing around him.” 

The News-Express constantly 
damned horse racing as a ‘“‘phony 
issue” and proclaimed: “The real 
issue in the current campaign is 
responsibility.” It also said the 
average tax take in states permit- 
ting racing is only $1,000,000 a 





Berry went up to the News- 
Express editorial office with a 
Wall Street Journal story which 
said that in the 24 racing states 
the annual tax is about $240,000,- 
000 — or a state average 10 times 
higher than that claimed by the 
earlier News-Express story, and 
he was promised a correction at 
a later date, he said, but the cor- 
rection never materialized. 

Aside from the racing issue, the 
fact remains that in most other 
respects Catto and Berry appear- 
ed to be as alike as the Gold Dust 
Twins. 

Both said they favored a mod- 
ernized state constitution, both 
said they thought the teachers 
should get more money, both said 
they favored more control of 
small loan companies, and so on. 

Asked before the election to tell 
how he planned to solve the cur- 
rent state deficit, he answered 
like a wary political pro: 

“There is a governor, a lieuten- 





ant governor, 31 senators and 
150 representatives. What is one 
representative to say how he is 
going to set up something to solve 
the present problem? There’s go- 
ing to have to be enough taxes 
of some kind to raise $800 million 
for just one year. I have studied 
the governor’s tax program and 
must say some of it looks o.k.— 
Maybe some way or another we 
could get the government to give 
us some of that loose change.” 
When asked to stafe his posi- 
tion on new taxation, he replied, 
“The same.” 


High Above Clouds 

As for his “Horse Racing Law” 
(whose purpose is euphemistical- 
ly described as ‘‘to encourage ag- 
riculture and the breeding of 
horses in this State’’), Berry will 
talk at any length about it. It 
would provide for lecal option 
racing near the five major cities 
in Texas, and it would tax take at 
the rate of nine per cent, to be 
distributed between the state 
treasury and certain counties. 

Ironically enough, even among 
the horseracing set Berry has 
some trouble convincing all that 
his heart is in the right place. 
Notably suspicious is former state 
representative Raymond Russell 
Jr., whose family once owned 
Alamo Downs. 

Russell’s argument is straight- 
forward enough: (1) Berry, with 
his record and reputation, is 
hardly the man to carry the pari- 
mutuel banner before a Baptist- 
conscious legislature. (2) Any law 
shaped by Berry would properly 
be suspect. 

But Berry takes all such criti- 
cism with muscular grace. “If I 
get the racing amendment up for 
a vote my first term, I'll probably 
make it my last term. Otherwise, 
I'll be running again. If the peo- 
ple want to get rid of me in poli- 
tics, the easiest way would be to 
let the horses: have a fair chance 
at the polls. 





Floor Eight 

Rep. Berry will have a suite 
on the “lobby level’ (the 
eighth floor) of the Driskill 
Hotel during the 1961 legis- 
lative session, from which 
citadel he will fight for his 
race track bill. The suite has 
been used in past sessions by 
Youngs Crook, retiring Bexar 
County lobbyist. 











On the wall of Berry’s 40-by-30 
living room is a four foot high 
coat of arms of “The House of 
Berry,” which Big Red cheerfully 
admits is a hoax. But there is 
something proper about the leg- 
end that goes with it, neverthe- 
less, for the uppermost symbol 
in the coat of arms is a pelican- 
like bird with a snake in its 
mouth. 

Berry explains: ‘‘That’s suppos- 
ed to be a flying falcon. It sails 
above the storm and conquers its 
enemies.”’ 

Berry, a pelican - like falcon 
himself, has so far proved victor- 
ious over political foes. If storm 
clouds lie ahead at the legislative 
session, the odds are good that he 
will somehow flap his homespun 
figure above them, serenely plan- 
ning his bets for the seventh at 
Tanforan, while the thunder and 
lightning of troublesome practi- 
calities rage below. 
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Shivers, Tower, Maverick Waiting 





Gonzalez Enters 
Battle for Senate 


race for the U.S. Senate seat 
being vacated by Lyndon John- 
son when he announced from 
his home in San Antonio that he 
would fight it out with the two 
already-ennounced candidates, 
Congressman Jim Wright, a mod- 
_ erate from Fort Worth, and Wil- 
liam Blekley, a Dallas conserva- 
tive. 


But obviously the one for one} 


left-center-right balance is pre- 
carious. 


Maury Maverick Jr., speaking 
before the Kennedy-Johnson Club 
in San Antonio this week, dealt 
with global matters in a manner 





Sen. Gonzalez 


appropriate to, if not indicating, 
candidacy. 

In Wichita Falls, John G. Tow- 
er, Republican who polled over 
40 per cent of the popular vote 
for the Senate in the general elec- 
tion, said. Blakley’s candidacy will 
not deter him from running for 
the Senate seat in the special elec- 
tion—if he wants to. 


A Belden Poll showed Tower 
leading the whole pack. In Austin, 
possibly waiting to see what Tow- 
er will do—and therefore see how 
many competitors he will have 
from the right—wes Allan Shiv- 
ers, who told a Shivers for Senate 
Club from Woodville, his home- 
town, that he was not ready to 
have the club enter his name in 
the race, as it requested. 


He said he warmiy appreciated 
the gesture, and welcomed it, not 
for himself personally but as a 
sign of support for a “type” of 
candidate to represent the state. 
This could mean Shivers might 
throw his support to his long- 
time friend Blakley. 


Wright took his campaign into 
Gonzalez’ territory with an ap- 
Pearance in San Antonio, where 
he got the qualified support of 
State Rep. Franklin Spears. 
Spears said he likes Gonzalez, but 
he thinks Wright can take the 
state. - 

Ideological loyalties only biunt, 
they do not break, the barbs of 
rivalry at this stage of the cam- 
paign; and the liberals are wing- 


ing each other. 

For instance, Maverick publicly 
asked if Gonzalez means to give 
up his state Senate seat to cam- 
paign for the U.S. Senate. 


The answer, said Gonzalez, is 
no, although he means to give 
the U.S. race only as much time 
as his state job will allow, ‘‘God 
willing.” 

Gonzalez, in turn, needled Mav- 
erick about how much money he 
thought he needed to enter the 
race. 


“I have read some absurd state- 
ments attributed to some would- 
be candidates (no names men- 
tioned) for the office to the effect 
that unless the candidate has 
great quantities of money, they 
have no chance of winning,” he 
said. 

“The people making such state- 
ments are forgetting that the cor- 
rupt practices act limits a US. 
Senate race to $225,000 in total 
expenditures.”’ 

But the bickering was minor. 

Maverick seemed more inter- 
ested in striking the right note of 
statesmanship. He told the Ken- 
nedy-Johnson Club: 

“A candidate or possible candi- 
date is tempted to talk tough to 
prove his patriotism. Let me make 
clear—I am not a pacifist and 
therefore believe in killing people 
with the best possible second-to- 
none war machinery if it is neces- 
sary to save America, but more 
than that—I want to explore ev- 
ery honest route men can take 
whereby we can have peace in 
our time. 


‘If. with.-honor .and. safety we 
can disarm—then I say disarm. 
If with honor and safety we can 
quit further hydrogen bomb tests 
then I say quit them. 


“Let America stand up for gro- 
ceries and liberty all over the 
world. Let us love mankind; at 
least let us make a decent try, for 
the other route if not checked will 
mean the end of us all. 

Wright appeared before the 
same group, which shot some hot 
questions at him, especially in 
regard to his opposition to certain 
aspects of urban renewal and 
public housing. He said he favors 
“an adequate program for public 
housing” but that this does not 
mean any and all public housing. 

Gonzalez said if he is elected to 
the Senate he will work to “stim- 
ulate trade along our border 
states such es Texas.” 

In Washington, Lyndon Johnson 
said he would vacate his seat 
“probably around the middle of 
this month,’’ when Kennedy will 
also resign. Johnson said he had 
“no particular desire” to organize 





the new Congress. 





DANIEL'S | PROPOSALS 


Gov. Price Daniel year 
his legislative program for the 
next session and asked Demo- 
cratic leaders to help in find- 
ing “a growth tax to care for 
Texas’ present and future fi- 
nancial needs” in a keynote 
speech before the state execu- 
tive committee Saturday. 

Hits legislative program for the 
57th session is similar to the 
state platform. It calls for “‘fur- 
ther improvements” in Texas pub- 
lic echools, including increased 
teachers’ salaries; better law en- 
forcement, including enectment of 
the recommendations of the law 
enforcement commission which 
failed to pass in the last session, 





better salaries for highway pa- 


trolmen, and stiffer narcotics 
penalties; regulation of small loan 
companies; improvements in the 
water planning and development 
program; full-time salaries and 
adequate financing of the state 
board of insurance; juvenile pa- 
tole supervisors; adequate financ- 
ing of programs to attract indus- 
tries and tourists; medical aid pay- 
ments for recipients of old age 
Pensions as approved in a consti- 
tutional gmendment; and a study 
of state government and the fiscal 
system with a view to reorganiza- 
tion. 

The tax proposal called for ‘‘en- 
actment of equitable tax laws in 
proportion to ability to pay, op- 
posing a general retail sales tax 
and state income tax .. .” 





Greer Cites 
Cost Decline 
On Highways 


AUSTIN 

Texas highway construction 
costs seem to be declining, De- 
witt Greer, chief highway en- 
gineer, confirms with some 
surprise. 

The Texas Highway Depart- 
ment’s means of keeping track 
of its costs is based on 1949 as 
the base year, when conditions 
were just easing off from the ef- 
fects of World War II, and be- 
fore the Korean War started. 

A cost curve is worked out on 
the basis of the cost of each item 
of work (dirt so much a yard, 
steel so much a pound, and so 
on through the thousands of items 
in construction), plotting all the 
data against the 1949 index. 

In 1958, highway building costs 
in Texas hit a high of 110% of 
the 1949 base. In 1959 they drop- 
ped to 108%. In 1960 the average 
will be 106%, Greer said. But the 
November letting was 104% of 
the 1949 base. 

“It is going down. I think the 
currency situation would indicate 
it should be going up at about 
the same rate at which it is go- 
ing down,” Greer said. 

What would account for such 
cost decreases? 

“Increased efficiency of con- 
tractors,” Greer explained. “More 
competitive bidding—we have a- 
bout eight bidders on the aver- 
age for every project now. More 
contractors in the field) They 
have better machinery. There is 
a more dependable pattern of 
work—they know the prospect for 
next month and next month, and 
can organize for it. They don’t 
have to shut it on and off like an 
electric light. ... 

“I would like to say our en- 
gineers have done it,” said the 
state’s leading highway engineer, 
“but it’s more in the field of pri- 
vate enterprise than it is with us. 
We are giving them more latitude 
in alternates for materials, to let 
them do their own shopping in 
the materials field.” 

On this last point, Greer ex- 
plained that a bidder is permitted 
to bid either with steel or pre- 
stressed concrete beams on brid- 
ges, for example. 

If the steel industry is in trou- 
ble, has some surplus steel it 
wants to dispose of, this situation 
can work its way into the bids 
ibecause of the department’s per- 
mitting bidders to choose from 
alternate materials. 

“The big year” in overall high- 
way spending in Texas was fis- 
cal 1950, Greer said. ‘The Texas 
Highway Dept. contracted in 1959 
for $281 million worth of work. 
In 1960 the total was $245 million. 

Figures on cost-per-mile are 
entirely deceptive, Greer said. 

For imstance, a super-highway 
costs perhaps $1 million a mile; 
a farm-to-market road, $18,000 
to $20,000 a mile. Cost-per-mile 
also varies with the amount of 
maintenance work (which yields, 
of course, no new miles of road). 

“As anybody who knows any- 
thing about it knows, it’s silly 
and misleading,’ Greer said. ‘‘If 
I wanted to play brush politics 
with you, I could show you we're 
lower than most other states be- 
cause we have so many farm-to- 
market roads.” 

The figures from which cost- 
per-mile would be computed are 
available, -however. 

In 1959, 1,315 new miles of road 
were added in Texas, and 3,470 
miles were “rebuilt” or main- 
tained, for a total miles-worked 
of 4,785. In 1960, new miles added 
totaled 1,259, existing miles re- 
built and maintained totaled 2,- 
793, for a total miles-worked of 
4,052. 





The Week in Texas 


@ Dist. Atty. Les Proctor asked 

the Court of Criminal Ap 
Peals to clarify its views on its 
previous 2-1 decision reversing 
the perjury conviction of J. Byron 
Saunders, convicted of giving false 


testimony to a legislative commit- | 


tee investigating the ICT insur 
ance collapse. Proctor filed a brief 
on a second motion for rehearing 
which the court will rule upon 
next Wednesday. 
@ Houston Mayor Lewis Cut 
Ter, jarring the Houston 
Transit Company with charges of 
underhanded stock maneuvers 
and shiftless service, threatened 
to take the company over under 
public ownership in 1961 if sweep 
ing reforms are not started by 
then. 


e Forty-six persons were 
rested and $20,000 in 
was confiscated in raids made by 
Texas Rangers on gambling pas 
lors in and around Beaumont 
Neither the Beaumont police de 
partment nor the Jefferson Cour 
ty sheriff's department were 
vited to participate in the raids 


¢ In Austin, the State Depart 

ment of Public Welfare 
claimed that ‘‘a forward step in 
handling cases” has resulted in a 
17 per cent drop in the number 
of dependent children receiving 
aid. The drop was from 73,38! 
children helped in September 
1959 to 62,512 children this year 


ca Lawrence C. Pope, 42, for 
mer federal bank examiner 
end presently publisher of 
Giddings and Lexington papers 
was indicted by a federal grand 
jury in San Antonio, charged wit! 
robbing the First State Bank of 


Thornton on Nov. 5. Heavy bond | an 


still holds him in the Bexar Cour 

ty jail 

@ Vance Packard, best - selling 
author of social criticism 

told University of Texas students 


they, and their generation of col- | 


legians throughout the country 
are showing themselves 
much more “‘conservative’’ and 
“selfish” than were students even 
a decade ago. He said most stu 
dents were for Nixon in the re 
cent election, while most profes 
sors were for Kennedy. 


to De 





| fly 


@ Charges of sadism and police 
brutality have etirred a de- 
partment-wide investigation of 
San Antonio police personnel. Dis- 
trict Judge Archie Brown, after 
hearing testimony relating to the 
brutality (two men said they were 
kicked in the chest and groin), 
said there is bound to be a little 
sadism in a police department the 
size of San Antonio's, but Police 
Chief George Bichsel denied it. 


@ Brooks Hays, former US. 

representative from Arkan- 
sas and former president of the 
Southern Baptist Convention, told 
the Austin Commission on Human 
Relations that “we cannot get 
along without the help the Negro 
can give us” and he called for 
an exercise of religious principles 

heal the wounds of racistn. 


@ University of Texas students 
Willlam Harvey McKnight, 
20, of Kerrville, and John Hunter 
Winborn, 19, of Dallas, were sen- 
tenced to 30 days in jail and were 
fined $200 each for setting off a 
homemade bomb at the Univer- 
sity YMCA while integrationists 
met inside to discuss demonstra- 
tions to be held at segregated res- 
taurants near the campus. 


@ in Dallas, the Fifth Court of 
Civil Appeals ruled that a 
private club can't sell whiskey by 
the drink even though it charges 
eplacement and service’ fees. 
the court ruled, is the old 
drink dodge, which has 
been held illegal on and off since 


1897 


his 


pool 


Dr. John Thomas Patterson, 
professor emeritus of zool- 
ogy at the University of Texas 
i imternationally famous for his 
genetics research with the fruit 
died in an Austin hospital. 


S Houston merchants were pe- 
titloned by the Houston Bap- 
tiet Pastors Conference. to close 


on Sundays. 
@ in Boerne, part-time teacher 
Harry Benson, fired by his 
school board for making what the 
board considered to be anti-Cath- 
lic remarks in class, denied the 
charges and said he may sue to 
remedy his dismissal. 
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Dallas and New Orleans 





Al BY ae for iy 


Dallas schools will integrate at the 
beginning of the next school year, 
and responsible people there are al- 
ready taking steps to make sure their 
city will be no Little Rock or New 
Orleans. The Dallas News, which has 
fought to the last against any kind 
of school desegregation, and which 

' only last week branded the overthrow 
of a voluntary “salt-and-pepper” plan 
as the most arrogant kind of federal 
usurpation, is now waging a vigor- 
ous and forthright campaign for 
community enlightenment and mod- 
eration months in advance. 

Richard Morehead, an Austin re- 
porter for the News, was sent to New 
Orleans to report the violence and 
agitation in front-page stories. Dal- 
las police chief Jesse Curry was inter- 
viewed and said his‘men would be 
prepared. A number of lead editorials 
have registered strong warnings a- 
gainst the foolishness and cruelty of 
“ineffective cat-fighting.” Although 
we acknowledge that such concern 
for community reaction springs more 
from a chamber-of-commerce regard 
for the unruffled peace rather than 
from any basic respect for the simple 
human rights of the Negro children, 
here nonetheless is a good example 
of intelligent conservatism from 
which every community in Texas fac- 
ing the inevitability of school inte- 
gration in the next few years should 
take heed. 

School officials in Tyler, commu- 
nity leaders in Bryan, editorialists in 
Athens and Beaumont and Orange 
should understand by now that only 
by looking forward, not backward, 
can they discourage the ugly riots 


and street scenes when their time 
comes. Enlightened and responsible 
people throughout East and Central 
Texas who well know what the fu- 
ture holds for their communities 
would do well to consider the words 
of the News: 

“Dallas simply cannot afford to 
display the hatred and vindictiveness 
to which the people of New Orleans 
have been goaded by court orders 
. . » Every segment of society in Dal- 
las must be alerted in advance to 
make sure that we do our very best 
to be civilized while under a compul- 
sion to which the clear majority of 
our people are bitterly opposed .. .” 

“., . there should be every effort 
to get the wholehearted aid of Negro 
leaders to the end that what is done 
is done with the greatest possible 
good will and with the least possible 
damage to the good name of our 
Geiss 

“What is to take place in the class- 
room and on the playgrounds of Dal- 
las schools next year will depend upon 
the intelligence, diplomacy, courage, 
and sympathetic understanding of 
our teaching personnel .. .” 

“. .. As the law of the case... 
Dallas is bound to obey it. Any other 
course will subject our city to the 
unruly, uncivilized and _ ineffective 
cat-fighting which is disgracing New 
Orleans and which made Little Rock 
a byword all over the world...” 

“Up to this point the colored peo- 
ple of Dallas have shown, for the 
most part, admirable restraint. It is 
now the turn of our white people to 
manifest a like degree of restraint.” 


Spilman 4 Sal 


According to the Houston Chron- 
icle for November 19th, Representa- 
tive Wade Spilman of McAllen, one 
of the two candidates for Speaker of 
the House, ‘‘advocates a sales tax.” 


The Chronicle recounts how Rep. 
Spilman, speaking before “the Sales- 
manship Club,” said there are three 
possible sources a government can 
tap to raise money: what people own, 
earn, or spend. 


The federal government, he said, 
has virtually pre-empted the tax on 
earnings, and the tax on ownings is 
about as high as it can go. This leaves 
only a tax on what people spend, er- 
goed the right-wing contender for the 
control of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

We are happy to have Mr. Spilman 
on the record on this matter, so that 
the voters could know what to expect 
from him, were he elected Speaker. 
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New Orleans 


What Is Involved ? 


* 


* 


the poll tax and the Senate race 


AUSTIN 

Keyhole draped with cloak and 
dagger, many liberal Democrats met 
last Thursday in Austin to discuss 
the forthcoming Senate race and the 
poll tax situation. Although we have 
heard all about it, we are so con- 
fused about what we can and cannot 
properly “know” for publication, suf- 
fice it to say that Senator Yarbor- 
ough was there, that most of the ma- 
jor counties were represented, and 
that the fact was agreed upon that 
the liberal performance in the Senate 
race will depend on the effectiveness 
of the labor-liberal poll tax drive now 


‘under way. 


Consider these poll tax statistics, 
compiled by Texas labor’s Committee 
on Political Education: 

In the 12 major counties of the 
state in 1953, poll taxes paid dropped 
480,000 from the 1952 levels, or 40%. 
Jacked up by the Senate election for 
Ralph Yarborough in 1957, however, 
his friends worked hard in the 12 ma- 
jor counties, and poll taxes paid there 
in 1957 decreased from the previous 
presidential year, 1956, only 140,000, 
or 11%. Yarborough won. 

There is a presumption that the 
more people pay their poll taxes, the 
more “the folks” are heard, and the 
better for the liberal candidates. This 
does not always work out to be true, 
but Yarborough won in 1957, and 
Kennedy-Johnson won in 1960. 

This year there were 247,000 more 
qualified voters in the major counties 
than in 1952. Of these, 241,000 actu- 
ally voted last Nov. 8, and 156,386 of 
them voted for the Democrats, Ken- 
nedy and Johnson. From this COPE 
draws the simplified but impressive 
conclusion, “we outgained them two 
and a half to one.” 

Vigorous poll tax projects are al- 
ready under way in most of the ma- 
jor counties. They vary from locality 
to locality: sales in supermarkets, 
door to door; or person-to-person, de- 
pending on what’s know about the 
prospective voters. It is a logical con- 
jecture that organized labor will war- 
chest the effort to the full extent of 
its presently available resources. 


Waar IS INVOLVED? 

A seat in the most powerful legis- 
lative body in the world, of course. 

The question whether Senator Yar- 
borough will have a friendly, or a 
contrasting and opposing colleague in 
Washington. 

The complexion of the House dele- 
gation from Texas, now generally 
heads-in-sand. One could expect a 
change of attitudes among the Texas 
congressmen if both Texas .senators 
were liberals. 

The future of the liberal movement 
in Texas, which now depends for its 
leadership from official sources, al- 
most entirely on Senator Yarborough. 

Man by man, here are some of the 
situations: 

William Blakley’s announced inten- 
tion to run for the office may not be- 
come a reality. He might have rea- 
sons for making a decision not to 
run. 
There is also a possibility that 
Blakley is a stalking horse Governor 
Daniel, with Senator Johnson’s agree- 
ment, has shoved forward to keep 
Allan Shivers and John Tower from 
announcing, or to keep their friends 
from organizing. 

Shivers, refusing to explain him- 
self, has continued to express strong 
interest in running. He could not be 
expected to oppose Blakley: he must 
know something about Blakley’s plans 
the rest of us do not know. One won- 
ders if Blakley knows what Shivers 
knows about Blakley’s plans. 

The interesting fact is the possibil- 
ity of a real liberal winning—‘“‘an un- 
known maverick,” as Horace Busby’s 
Texas Business pot-shotted some 
weeks ago. 

Suppose the Texas Republicans de- 
cided to commit an act of party in- 


tegrity and run a Republican for the 
office, whether Shivers, Blakley, Dan- 
iel, Johnson, and the rest of the Dem- 
ocrats-in-league-with-Texas-reaction- 
aries like it or not. 

This would mean that the conserv- 
ative vote would split. 


Either a Republican— say, John 
Tower or Thad Hutcheson—or Allan 
Shivers would wind up as the con- 
servative representative in the runoff 
for the United States Senate seat. 

If, from the liberal direction, a gen- 
uine liberal managed to get the sec- 
ond largest vote, the political repul- 
siveness of the alternative—a Repub- 
lican or the original Shivercrat— 
would bring around to the liberal 
many who might otherwise vote for 
a moderate. 

Of course, if the liberal-side run- 
off representative turned out to be a 
moderate of some kind, leaning lib- 
eral, the liberals would back him. 


As WE NOW UNDER- 
STAND the psychologies of the vari- 
ous candidates from the broad area 
to the left of center: 

Jim Wright, the Congressman from 
Fort Worth, “moderate” and dedi- 
cated opponent of “both extremes,” 
has been working on a county-by- 
county organization since last June. 
He can taste the office already. Nei- 
ther Senator Johnson nor Senator 
Yarborough view his candidacy with 
enthusiasm, although it was thought 
for a while that Johnson did. Wright 
is working very hard, has some of 
the militant liberals (like Bill Kugle 
of Athens) on his side. He has a par- 
ticularly effective emissary in Rep. 
Don Kennard, Fort Worth. 


Senator Henry Gonzalez, San An- 
tonio, has announced for the office, 
but with a broad loophole he can 
come back through if he decides he 
should. This is his promise that he 
will not be a candidate if it will con- 
flict with his duties in the Texas Sen- 
ate. Senator Gonzalez’ announcement 
has had an electrifying effect on poll 
tax activity among Latin-American 
and Negro voters. The speculation is 
surprisingly widespread, considering 
that it cannot be traced to Senator 
Gonzalez himself, that his announce- 
ment was principally designed to get 
his friends to pay their poll taxes. 


Maury Maverick Jr., San Antonio, 
has continued to express interest in 
running. He has, however, begun to 
doubt whether indefinite expressions 
of enthusiasm from good people are 
enough. He fears the kind of showing 
another good man, James Hart, made 
in his Senate race. Maverick has ad- 
vanced far enough in his contempla- 
tion of a candidacy, however, that he 
has professors researching key areas 
for him; he has made many speeches 
supporting the world revolution of 
underprivileged peoples. 


Tuere IS a strong temp- 
tation for these three men to carve 
each other up at this point. Wright 
has limited his jabs to references to 
“extremes” and arguments about the 
likelihood of all-out liberals winning. 
Gonzalez dug Wright and Maverick 
for expressing concern about finances. 
Maverick dug Gonzalez, asking if he 
would resign his Texas Senate job 
before running. Franklin Spears Jr., 
endorsing Wright, dug. Gonzalez as 
not qualified. 


If the liberal prospects for the Sen- 
ate race and their partisans would 
boot their stilettoes long enough to 
see who is actually in the race, and 
if the Texas Republicans turn out to 
be honestly more interested in Repub- 
lican conservatism than in Demo- 
cratic conservatism, early next year 
Texas voters might send to the Sen- 
ate a colleague worthy of comparison 
with this state’s senior senator—by 
that meaning the senior senator upon 
the resignation of the Vice President 
the middle of December. R.D. 


Loyalist Resolution 





Dallas Chairman 


From Our Dallas 
Correspondent 

Conservatives have shaken 
signs of internal strife long 
enough to keep their grip on 
Dallas County’s Democratic 
chairmanship. 

Lee Smith Jr.. who pledged 
himself to “Jeffersonian Democ- 
racy,”’ was elected last week with- 
out nominated opposition to suc- 
ceed Ed Drake, who resigned ef- 
fective Dec. 1 after seven years 
in office. 

Smith promised improvements 
in the county party organization 
to meet growing Republican 
strength in Dallas. He said it will 
be done by ‘“‘conservative ther- 
apy, rather than by radical sur- 
gery.” P 

Liberal-loyalists, in @ corri 
caucus before the executive com- 
mittee meeting, decided their 47 
sure votes were not enough to 
challenge the conservatives. Fac- 
ing certain defeat, Joe Bailey 
Humphreys decided not to get 
into the race. 

‘The conservatives split over 

’ whether Manuel DeBusk should 
be retained as county secretary. 
The loyalists’ 47 votes were the 
deciding factor in DeBusk’s 88-38 
win over Paul Bell, who was 
backed by a group whose core 
was 11 precinct chairmen who 
work for Mobil Oil Company. 

DeBusk thereupon went on rec- 
ord as favoring in “principle” an 
8-point loyalist resolution that 
called, in part, for the new chair- 
man to mold together a county 
organization that will back the 
Party’s nominees at all levels. 

By voice vote the conservatives 
shunted: the resolution to a com- 


mittee that will be appointed by | 


Smith. Loyalists got a promise of 
equal representation on the com- 
mittee. 


Conservative Caucuses 

A series of conservative cau- 
cuses had repaired the split in 
their ranks. The Mobil group, 
headed by Charles Simons, execu- 
tive vice-president of Texas Mid- 
Continental Oil & Gas Association, 
agreed to go along with Smith’s 
candidacy. Smith has been heir 
apparent to Drake for two years. 

This peace agreement ended 
any chance the loyalists had of 
electing Humphreys. They had 
counted on using their 47 votes as 
the deciding force in the previ- 
ously-expected conservative dead- 
lock. 

Loyalists were disappointed, but 
they took the setback philosophi- 
cally. ‘“‘We are going to continue 
to take the initiative in demand- 
ing that the county organization 
be active, and that it be active 
for Democratic candidates,” said 
Rev. Baxton Bryant. 

Loyalists are now talking more 
of trying to get “middle of the 
road’’ leadership rather than 
making the party chairmanship 
a strictly liberal-conservative tiff. 

Smith’s elettion came on a 
voice vote. A few lusty “noes” 
made up his only opposition. 

He is a lawyer who earned a 
Distinguished Service Cross - and 
four Purple Hearts as a rifle com- 
pany commander in Europe dur- 
ing World War II. He told the 
committee members: 

“‘Let me assure you that I am 
not going to preside over the dis- 
solution of the Democratic Party 
in Dallas County, nor am I go- 
ing to aid and abet the election 
of Republicans. Let me assure 
others that I agree with Thomas 
Jefferson when he said the best 
government is the least govern- 
ment.” 

Virtually every speaker touched 
in passing on GOP sweeps in the 
county Nov. 8, when Republicans 
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gained majorities for president, 
U.S. senator, congress, a county 
commissioners court seat, and 
barely missed electing a _ state 
representative. 
‘Distressed’ 

Simons conceded that DeBusk 
“igs doing a good job as far as 
the mechanics of: his office are 
concerned.”” But he said, ‘‘I’m dis- 
tressed when I see a good man 
like John Field get beat (in a 
race for commissioners court).” 
He called for completely new 
leadership. 

Howard Allen countered that 
‘if somebody is bellyaching, I 
don’t see why it should be the 
conservatives ... They (Drake 
and DeBusk) have certainly rep- 
resented our cause.” 


Loyalist Resolution 

The loyalist resolution was 
largely. the work of Bryant, Allen 
Maley of the Dallas AFL-CIO 
Council, and Jim Holbrook, 
Grand Prairie loyalist: 

The new chairman ‘shall 
dedicate his office to the 
election of Democratic nominees 
in general elections.” 
@ A divided Democratic Party 
cannot compete with GOP 
organization in Dallas County, the 
resolution stated, and the chair- 
man should not “take sides in 
factional disputes leading to the 
selection’’ of nominees and once 
they are selected should back 
them. 
@ The party should encourage 
greater participation in pre- 
cinct meetings. ‘‘Fairness of the 
presiding officers . . . is manda- 
tory.” 
@ “The practice of describing 
every person who differs in 
political belief as a radical or as 
a traitor must be discouraged...”’ 
e Regular executive committee 
meetings should be held to 
give precincts a voice in the 
party’s affairs. 
The committee ‘‘must ex- 
plode and expose the myth 
that reactionary fanaticism is con- 
servatism, loyal participation in 
the Democratic Party is radical- 
ism, mob hysteria is courage, and 
tragic ineffectiveness in Congress 
is a matter of principle.” (This 
section was aim dead-center at 
Cong. Bruce Alger.) 
@ The Democrats should begin 
“now” to recoup the losses 
they suffered at GOP hands this 
year. 

J. W. Hassell, answering for 
the conservatives, said the resolu- 
tion “is not in the language of 
solidarity.” He said it should have 
a more positive approach to gain- 
ing unity. His motion passed to 
send the resolution to a commit- 
tee for revision. 





U.T. RECEIVING U.S. $$ 


AUSTIN 

University of Texas officials 
this week released what is 
probably the most comprehen- 
sive appraisal made in recent 
years of the extent to which 
the federal government now 
directs Texas college and uni- 
versity faculties through fi- 
nancial support. 

The appraisal underscores the 
fact that the federal government 
is not only the most important 
“angel” of basic and applied re- 
search in the sciences but will 
continue to fill that role for an 
indefinite time, with its financial 
aid expected to increase by a 
steady 20 per cent a year. 

Indications are it will also soon 
heavily increase its support of so- 
cial science research. 

UT President Harry Ransom 
said the steadily rising flood of 
money inte college and univer- 
sity work “is the history of U.S. 
education for the past 15 years,” 
that federal sponsorship ‘is un- 
avoidable,” and that “although 
shoestring research was done in 
Texas for four generations, with 
admirable results, shoestring re- 
search is no longer possible.” 

He said: ‘‘Our genetics program 
was built on private funds but it 
now merits federal support and 
indeed it could not get along with- 
out federal assistance.” 

In only a decade federal funds 
received on the main university 
campus increased five-fold, from 
slightly over $1 million to nearly 
$5 million. 

The shaping power of the fed- 
eral money is made plain enough 
by this statement from Dr. C. P. 
Boner, executive director of the 
UT Office of Government Spon- 
sored Research, an office set up 
1l years ago to serve as a clear- 
ing house for government con- 
tracts and faculty applications for 
U.S. aid. Says Dr. Boner: 

“The money obtained ‘from the 
federal government in the form 
of research contracts and grants 
is by far the major support for 
research in the Main University. 

“It not only pays salaries for 
part-time research employment of 
faculty members in the long ses- 
sion, and up to full-time for them 
in the summer, but it currently 
provides jobs for 243 undergradu- 
ates and 253 graduate students and 
employs experimental machinists, 
statisticians, clerks, secretaries, 
and other helpers to conserve the 
time of the faculty. Equipment to 
which the university acquired ti- 
the through government spon- 
sored programs during 1958-1959 
is valued at well over $100,000.’’ 

But subsequent federal generos- 
ity has already eclipsed that fig- 
ure, for the University only re- 
cently accepted a $400,000 grant 
to equip its new computation cen- 
ter. 





The University’s financial 


re- 


port for 1958-1959 (the last year) a 


for which a complete breakdown 
of figures is available) shows that 


of the $48,109,581 total operating | ar 


income for the university system, 
$7,289,223, or something over one- | 
sixth, represented federal funds 

On the main campus, the oper- | 
ating income total of $22,277,915 
included $4,739,127 in federal 
money. 

At the medical branch the ratio 
was $11,706,682 and $904,069; 
the dental branch $1,853,514 and 
$106,493; at the M. D. Anderson | 
Hospital and Tumor Institute, $6,- 
276,335 and $426,382; at South-| 
western Medical School,. $3,363,509 
and $679,412; at the postgraduate 
school of medicine, $58,875 and 
$3,797; and at Texas Western $2,- 
213,347 total operating income 
with $429,940 from the govern- 
ment. 

These federal aid totals do not 
include grants toward buildings 
and do not include student aid 
(scholarship or loan) funds. 


ati 


Of the nearly $5 million appro-| 
priated to the main campus, the | 
bulk was spent on research ($3,- 
993,664), with the 
activities as the ROTC ($36,577) | 
and the Armed Forces Institute 
($2,438). 

This year, research is expected 
to absorb $5 million on its own, 
and though this is big money in 
Texas research, it is small) 
compared to what is being spent 
by the government through other 
large universities, said Jans Ja 
cobsen, assistant to Dr. Boner in 
the OGSR. 

“When you consider the gov 
ernment contracts for about $60 
million in research at the Massa 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 
which is about three times the 
total annual operating budget of 
that school, you see where Texas 
ranks,” said Jacobsen. 

The federal budget for the Uni 
versity of Chicago’s Argonne Lab 
oratory, which employs 3,400 sci 
entists and aides, runs into the 
millions of dollars, he said, yet is 
only a fraction of the government 
outlay at that school. 

The University of California 
Cal Tech, Carnegie Tech, Colum 
bia, Cornell, Harvard, the Uni 
versity of Illinois, Dlinois Tech 
NYU, Princeton, Stanford and the 
University of Minnesota 
among other schools which 
only make -Texas-size research 
look like so many peanuts but 
which must instill correspond 
ingly greater horror in the breasts 
of those who oppose all federal 
aid to education. 

Not that the University of Texas 
couldn’t be taking in larger 
grants if it wished. 


are 


not 





remainder | worry 
dribbling into the support of such | t 


But we heve tried to pursue 
cautious and deliberate approach 
to federally-supported research,” 
said President Ransom. ‘Again 
d again we have refused to ap- 
ply for a federal contract because 
ve did not think the work suited 

Ss or agreed with our philosophy. 

‘We refuse to get involved with 
busy’ work. And we prefer re- 
search that contributes to an in- 
crease in basic knowledge rather 
than research that is of the prob- 
lem-solving nature. In any case, 
we seek government support only 
if the work is academically sig- 
nificant or nationally significant. 
By nationally significant, I mean 
the day is past when a university: 
that is really of the first rank can 
avoid its part in the nation’s de- 
fense work.” 


While the swelling federal lar- 
makes practically everyone 
he faculty happy, here and 
one hears the voiced worry 
government work is primarily 
and team re- 
arch stifles the imagination of 
the scientist who works best as a 
averick 
But Boner seems to think this 
is unfounded, pointing out 
“one-man” projects 
ave increased greatly at UT dur- 
ng the last couple of years. Ran- 
som takes even a more flexible 
view, seeing team research as the 
natural product of the nuclear 
age Jacobsen adds: “Research 
days must be coordinated. 
efforts are so varied 
and scattered, they must be 
pulled together somehow. Federal 
overnment coordination is there- 
absolute necessity.” 
Jacobsen was the man who set 
the federal aid growth figure at 
20 per cent a year “‘for as long as 
is a cold war, which I sup- 
pose means indefinitely.” 
Certainly there is more talk of 
expansion than of cutting back on 
federal aid to education, notwith- 
standing the mounting onslaughts 
yn the program by the like of the 
American Legion and the DAR. 
The National Science Founda- 
tion’s latest report, out this week, 
announced the elevation of its 
Office of Social Sciences to divi- 
sional status and called for in- 
creased support of basic research 
in the social sciences. 
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This puts the social sciences on 
with the physical and en- 
sciences in the NSF 
and practically assures 

flourishing crop of social sci- 
ence research contracts let to fac- 


‘ 
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rogram 


And when they are let, it will 
surprising if a generous share 
fall to the University of 
for Chancellor Logan Wil- 
son is on the NSF's social science 
tivisional committee. B.S. 
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Students Demonstrate Against Texas Theater 


AUSTIN 

Groups of Negro and white stu- 
dents from the University of Tex- 
as, ranging in size from 100 to 
200, have staged three demon- 
strations against the segregated 
Texas Theater on the Drag across 
from the main campus. Leaders 
say the demonstrations will con- 
tinue. 


The theater, which features 
“fine arts” and foreign films, is 
part of the Trans-Texas chain. 
Manager Leonard Masters has 
told the group he cannot sell 
tickets to the Negro students be- 
cause the board of Trans-Texas 
sets policy. The whites-only pol- 
icy has just been re-affirmed, he 
said. 

The demonstrations have been 
Peaceful althovgh there has been 
some jeering by non-sympathiz- 
ers in front of the theater and in 
Passing cars. 





Students participating denied 
that any single organization is 
sponsoring the demonstrations 
and that there is any single lead- 
er. It was understood, however, 
that members of the newly-form- 
ed “Direct Action Committee,” 
of which Chandler Davidson is 
chairman, have played key roles 
in the planning. 


Two English instructors at the 
University have participated in 
the demonstrations. They are 
Sandra Cason, who is chairman 
of an integration committee in 
student government, and Claude 
Alien, both graduate students as 
well as instructors. 

The students on each occasion 
have formed two lines moving 
constantly toward the box of- 
fice. Each time the ticket seller, 
Mrs. Ludwema Werchan, explains 
Negroes are not allowed, the 
students move to the back of a 





line and start the procedure a 
gain. 

In ‘the first demonstration Fri 
day night a member of the Texas 
House of Representatives, watch 
ing the moving lines, exclaimed 
“This is the best thing since the 
San Francisco riots.” He asked 
that he not be named, as he wishes | 
to become a member of the state 
Senate, he said. 

Masters set up another ticket 
booth just inside the lobby and 
warned the demonstrators not to 
come inside. They complied. Cus 
tomers. to the movie moved 
through the lines to use the sep 
arate booth, although numbers of 
people have either refused to go 
into the movie while the demon-| 
strations were taking place 
actively joined the students 
front of the theater. 

A variation on the sit-in tech-| 
nique for integrating restaurants | 


or 


in 


is being used by University stu- 
Small blue eards are be- 
ing handed out in front of segre- 
gated restaurants here. They say: 


I will continue to patronize 
this establishment if it is inte- 
grated. (This card prepared under 
uspices of University Religious 


Council.)*’ 


Zen ts, 


© 


Leaders of the activity for res- 
a2urant integration said the ‘cards 
have been handed out in front of 
Paneake House, Holiday House, 
Hank’s, Victor’s (Italian), and 
Renfro’s Drug, all of which serve 
food in the University area. 


UT Young Republicans endors- 
ed in a resolution the peaceful 
methods which the Religious 
Council is using to promote inte- 
grated restaurants, but at the 
same time upheld the right of the 
owner “to doe with (his) property 
as (he) pleases within the law.” 








San Antonio Art 
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A Contrast in Galleries 


SAN ANTONIO 

The dramatic see-saw of pros- 
perity in San Antonio art— com- 
mercialism going down as dilet- 
tantism goes up—was represented 
this week at two libatious cere- 
monies which were not meant to 
be symbolic but which fell out 
that way. 

A beer party was thrown at the 
Stewart-Rickard Gallery (which 
claims to be San Antonio’s only 
fine arts gallery) to celebrate the 
opening of a new show, the paint- 
ings of Karl Kanol and the pot- 
tery of John Swiss, Porter, and a 
cocktail party was held by The 
Friends of McNay to preview the 
Marsden Hartley exhibition and 
to celebrate the opening of the 
second rental gallery at the Mc- 
Nay Art Institute. 





IFE IS BECOMING increasing- 
ly beer-ish for the Stewart- 
Rickard concern, whose owners 
mow speak of the possibility of 
closing, and increasingly martini- 
ish for McNay, whose directors 
justifiably foresee the near day 
when that museum will be one 
of the major art centers of the 
nation (if indeed it cannot al- 
ready be so considered, for cer- 
tainly it is more impressive than 
the Phillips Gallery in Washing- 
ton, DC.). 

If the Stewart-Rickard Gallery 
folds, it will be the end of a no- 
ble experiment—an experiment 
begun in September, 1959, by Mrs. 
Maxine Rickard Collins, a Modi- 
gliani brunette who graduated as 
an art major from the University 
of Maryland, and Mrs. Alice Stew- 
art Hundere, a Matisse blonde who 
majored in art at the University 
of Oregon and worked as a re- 
porter on the San Francisco Ex- 
aminer before teaching art on the 
West Coast and in San Antonio. 

Each woman chipped in $2,000, 
Mrs. Collins using a bequest from 
her father and Mrs. Hundere the 
savings from her teaching career. 
The business, never financially 
erect, was propped by subsequent 
borrowings. Only one month in 
the year and a half have the wom- 
en broken even. They need to sell 
$2000 of art a month to do so. 

Looking back at it, the women 
now see that their opening was 
a forecast of things to come. It 
was gala. Champagne flowed. 
The two-room gallery, just behind 
the Alamo, was packed by cham- 
Ppagne lovers if not art lovers. 
Good wishes filled the air. 

But not a painting was sold. 

“In fact,” said Mrs. Collins 
Colling with an effort at gaiety, 
“‘we didn’t sell anything for a 
month, and then the sale was only 
a $35 lithograph.” The buyer, she 
said pointedly, was from Dallas. 

Their biggest sale to date was 
to a visiting New Yorker. 

“One of the things that made 
San Antonio seem a good bet,” 
said Mrs. Hundere, ‘“‘is that there 
are a number of fine collections 
here, and where there are collec- 
tions there are collectors and 
where there are collectors, well, 
usually an art gallry can stay 
alive. 

“But then we found to our dis- 
may that most of the big San An- 
tonio collectors do their buying 
almost exclusively in New York 
and in Europe. Thy have their 
favorite dealers and they trust 
them implicitly. It’s awfully hard 
to change their habits to include 
purchases at home.” 
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Mrs. Hundere believes another 
basis for commercial art’s diffi- 
culties in San Antonio is the city’s 
“provincialism” —/a provincial- 
ism that, she says, is not found in 
Dallas and Houston, both of 
which support three or four art 
galleries and support them well. 
The Sonia Gechtoff show, which 
wowed San Francisco, fell flat in 
San Antonio. 


The Stewart - Rickard Gallery 
can be charged neither with ex- 
horbitant rates nor lack of 
“name” art. The Nye Gallery in 
Dallas, for example, takes 25 per 
cent of the sale price though 
making the artist pay for the 
shipping, crating, insurance, op- 
ening-night liquor, printing of the 
announcements and stamps. The 
Stewart - Rickard Gallery, on the 
other hand, takes only 30 per cent 
and pays for all the auxiliary 
worries, though the liquor Dill 
runs around $50 and the printing 
for about 600 announcements per 
show runs between $13 and $60 
depending on the quality of the 
paper — just to mention two of 
the expenses. 


These outlays are a gamble. For 
the Nell Blaine show the ship- 
ping costs alone were $160 — and 
the gallery did not sell a single 
picture. “Not one of the big col- 
lectors came to the show,” said 
Mrs. Collins. ‘“‘Not one museum 
director. Not one art critic. And 
of course if they don’t even come, 
it is pretty difficult to sell or 
impress them.” 


As for the artists the gallery 
handles, they include Glen Kraus, 
Willi Hartung, Keith McIntyre, 
Jack Tinkle, John Swiss Porter, 
Robert White, Richard Hunt and 
Miss Gechtoff, must of whom 
have more than a regional repu- 
tation. 

Unfortunately for the harmony 
of San Antonio’s art family, the 
Stewart-Rickard people feel they 
are being let down by the McNay 
Art Institute. 


“In most cities the private art 
museum feeds customers to the 
commercial galleries, but here 
the McNay acts as a competitor,” 
said Mrs. Hundere, who mention- 
ed with special bitterness that 
when the McNay Institute open- 
ed its first rental gallery (with 
rental fees applicable to the pur- 
chase price) this fall, “it adver- 
tised that for the first time, San 
Antonio collectors could obtain 
New York work from a local out- 
let — which is completely false, 
for we have handled New York 
artists from the first. 


“When I upbraided Mr. Leeper 
(John Palmer Leeper, director of 
McNay) about it, he said it was 
a ‘mix-up’ in the publicity.” 

The valiant S-R pair are prob- 
ably allowing themselves to be- 
come unjustifiably piqued by Mc- 
Nay’s success, for of success it 
has an impressive plenty — its 
visitor influx increasing by an 
estimated 10,000 a year (now to- 
talling somewhere around 90,000) 
and supported by the type of 
aesthete O. Henry described as 
“taking lessons on the piano and 
15,000 barrels of oil a day out of 
his wells!” 


ARION KOOGLER McNAY 
left millions of dollars worth 





of art to form the core of the 
collection, with emphasis on 
French moderns. The gaps in her 
collection are béing filled by the 
purchases of such Friends of Mc- 
Nay as Sylvan Lang, Jack Frost, 
Robert Tobin and his mother 
Mrs. Edgar Tobin, Frederic and 
Alex Oppenheimer, all of whom 
lend their buys to the Institute as 
needed 


Tom Slick and W. L. Moody III 
are among others who lend to the 
Institute, although Slick buys at 
random without any effort to fill 
“gaps” and Moody prefers to put 
his money in old masters. 


Mrs. Lois Burkhalter, assistant 
to Director Leeper, illustrated 
the successful tactics: ‘‘We don't, 
for instance, have a Manet, but 
Mrs. Tobin has one, which she 
will lend us, and Mrs. Lewis 
Moorman (Slick’s sister) has a 
magnificent one, which we can 
get from her when we need it.” 


The McNay went into competi- 
tion—although they would hard- 
ly bother considering it as com- 
petition — with the commercial 
galleries on Oct. 12, when its 
first rental gallery, stocked with 
contemporary oils, lithographs 
and etchings, opened under the 
sponsorship of the recently form- 
ed Friends of McNay, a primarily 
blue - bloodish group but one 
which democratically allows ple- 
bians to mingle for a fee of $25. 

Within two weeks the gallery 
had 22 pieces out on’ rental and 
12 pieces sold. Prices averaged 
$400 for the paintings and $100 
for the lithographs (which cuts 
directly across the Stewart-Rick- 
ard price field). The new McNay 
rental gallery will offer every- 
thing from Rembrandt to mod- 
erns, being strong on graphic art 
and with prices starting at $50 
and ranging upward to $4,000, 
Mrs. Burkhalter said. 

If McNay, operating under such 
conditions, can work up a peeve, 
it would be against the newspap- 
er coverage it receives. 

“The newspapers of San An- 
tonio are indifferent to us,” Mrs. 
Burkhalter said. ‘“‘They seem to 
think there is no interest in art 
— period. They never come to 
openings. As for having a really 
astute art critic, as they have in 
Dallas and in Houston, the papers 
here have none. Gerald Ashford 
on the News is a sort-of critic.” 

But such indifference must not 
be too hard to take when the Mc- 
Nay’s word-of-mouth fame has 
reached the point that even for- 
eign visitors will turn aside in 
their travels to see tke Institute’s 
collection and, as Mrs. Burkhalter 
put it, “‘to be amazed to find such 
assembled quality in this part of 
the country.” BS. 
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Ancient Texas 


ASPECTS OF THE GEOLOGY 
OF TEXAS: A Symposium. The 
University of Texas, Publica- 
tion 6017, Sept. 1, 1960, Bureau 
of Economic Geology, 117 pp., 
illus., four geologic cross-sec- 
tion maps enclosed. $2. 

AUSTIN 

This, one of the many technical 
publications of the University of 
Texas, is not intelligible to a lay- 
man but has a fascination any- 
way, as geology itself does, con- 
juring in the mind, from studies 
of rocks, the vanished oceans, vio- 
lent volcanoes, thrusts and tilt- 
ings and rippings of rock, which 
have given us the shapes of earth 
we live on. 

PAPERS of the symposium, 
which earlier were read at a 
conference on the subject of Tex- 
as geology at the University, were 
written by geologists with Shell, 

Humble, Socony, and Phillips oil 

companies and consulting geolog- 

ists in Abilene and Amarillo. Al- 
though oriented to the possibili- 
ties of oil and gas, the contribu- 
tors thing and write as scientists. 
One can sense no rancor, but only 
wonder, for example, in Abilene 
geologist Frank Conselman’s dis- 
cussion of “a really impressive 
reef mass” east of Anson, 16 miles 
long and seven miles wide, 
which, though it lies at the heart 
of the oil-producing reef area and 
has been penetrated by almost 

100 tool tests, is waterlogged and 

has not yielded a single oil well. 

Magnetic studies of some Texas 
rocks are reviewed. Humble geo- 
logists studied some volcanic 
rocks in the Big Bend area, main- 
ly to test other data by correlation. 
Studies are reported on the flows 
of oceanlife which resulted in the 
shape and distribution of the Ed- 
wards limestone which is 16 feet 
thick near Gatesville, 124 feet 
thick in northern Bell County, 68 
feet thick near Belton. Other pa- 
pers give an account of the geo- 
logy of the Texas Panhandle and 
geologic histories of Central and 
West Texas regions for specified 
periods of geologic time. 

Oil and gas drilling, of course, 
provided much of the data. The 
writers evidently maintain close 
communication with their fellow 
geologists; often they cite others’ 
findings, as transmitted in con- 
versation or correspondence. 

Some of the deepest borings 
ever sunk into the earth have 
revealed much about the history 
of the earth in the Fort Stockton- 
Del Rio region. Writing on that 
region’s paleozoic history, Addi- 
son Young, Phillips Petroleum 
Co. geologist in Midland, says in 
this collection: 

“In spite of-great depths a few 
wells within the Val Verde geo- 
syncline have actually reached 
the Precambrian basement. In the 
Puckett field of southern Pecos 





County, this basement is a quite 
ordinary granite, and P. T. Flawn 
(personal communication) reports 
that this granite has been deter- 
mined to have an age of 900 mil- 
lion years.” 

UMAN BEINGS, too, have liv- 

ed in Texas for a long time. 
In Texas, The Lene Star State 
(Prentice-Hall, 1958) the histor- 
ian Rupert Richardson wrote: 

“During the last quarter of a 
century discoveries have been 
made that indicate that man in 
Texas is of great antiquity. Near 
Abilene, farther west in the Mid- 
land country on the High Plains, 
and at other sites, very ancient 
mineralized human skeletons have 
been unearthed. Fluorine analy- 
sis of human bone found six 
miles from Midland showed it 
to be contemporaneous with the 
Pleistocene horse—which became 
extinct in America long before 
the historic period. The heads of 
these early Texans were longer 
than those of any race of modern 
men; their teeth were massive, 
with certain peculiar distinctions; 
end their femur bones were de- 
cidedly flat and curved. Indeed, 
these ancient men, who probably 
lived wholly by the chase and 
brought down their game with 
the dart and spear, were far more 
unlike modern Indians than mod- 
ern Indians are unlike white men. 

“The rock caves of the moun- 
tains west of the Pecos contain 
remains of ancient peoples that 
belong to several different cul- 
ture stages. One of these early 
civilizations, known as the Bas- 
ket-Maker, probably reached its 
height a thousand years before 
the Christian era. The Basket 
Makers raised corn and squash on 
small plots of arable land along 
the streams near their cave 
abodes. Many specimens of their 
bags, baskets, and sandals intri- 
cately woven of yucca and other 
fibrous” materials have been 
found. Prayer sticks indicate that 
they practiced cerfain religious 
ceremonies, and we know from 
their many delicately designed 
personal ornaments that they 
were an artistic people.”’ 

The Spaniards came in 1519, 
and western civilization; by 1809, 
the population of Texas, exclusive 
of Indians, was estimated at 4,- 
155 persons, more than a thous- 
and of whom were soldiers. 

As we have increased to nine 
million, we have come to resent 
being considered provincial by 
people now living in the Eastern 
United States. Our University, 
however, publishes technical doc- 
uments which not only advance 
the sciences and apprise our oil- 
men of the sources of their pros- 
perity, but also should remind us 
that no one is provincial who 
lives where mountains moved and 
cultures died. R.D. 
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PUT THE OBSERVER IN A TEXAS LIBRARY! 


December 15th is the deadline for the receipt of new sub- 
scriptions marked, ‘‘library matching fund.” 

As our readers know, a generous Dallas foundation has of- 
fered the Observer a grant of $2,500 for the purchase of 500 
subscriptions. The Observer would be placed in every college 
and municipal, public-supported library in the state for one 


The contingency is the receipt of matching subscriptions for 


clusion of the library matching campaign by December 15th, 
this same Dallas foundation will contemplate an equally im- 


The continuation of the Observer—a contingency which will 
be decided on the basis of the overall success of our survival 
campaign up to that date—has been made much more likely 
by the enthusiastic personal support of friends of the Observer 
who have sent in new subscriptions, usually one at a time, 
sometimes in bunches, or have joined our roster of patrons and 


that, given the successful con- 











Harvest and the Atom 


* 


journey through New Mexico 


Excerpted from the Christian 
Science Monitor: 

NEW MEXICO 
A few weeks ago we drove un- 
der turquoise skies to the Spanish 
village of Chimayo in search of 
fresh ristras of chilis to hang by 
our corner fireplaces. We have 
been doing this for many years 
but were totally unprepared for 
the splendor of the scene awaiting 
us. Usually, only the southern side 
of little adobe houses, sheds, and 
barns blazed with ropes of drying 
chilis. 
This year so abundant was the 
harvest that almost every adobe 


~building had all its walls obliter- 


ated with flame-red ristras. They 
looked like some kind of fantas- 
tie shelter covered on the outside 
with scarlet curtains. We had 
never seen such enormous chilis. 
They were twice their usual size 
and enameled_with flame. 


UR NEXT EXPEDITION in 
October was in the opposite 
direction, down the Rio Grande 
to “Old Jim’ Young’s apple 
ranch in the mouth of a canyon 
in the blie Jemez mountains. 
Trees were laden with red and 
golden fruit. Spanish Americans, 
“Anglos,” and Indians were pick- 
ing. Great trucks roared up and 
down to take the apples into the 
warehouses where they would be 
sorted and packed for shipment. 
Along the sorting tables sat In- 
dian girls dressed in bright colors. 
In the midst of delectable apple 
fragrance, we selected overflow- 
ing bushels of big Golden Deli- 
cious fresh from the trees. 

Every year since I have been 
going to Old Jim’s ranch, I have 
always watched for a Cochiti In- 
dian working there, whose name 
delights me. Soon I heard an “‘An- 
glo’’ boss call out, “Tall Timber, 
roll that truck into the storage 
room.” Tall Timber, a little less 
than average Pueblo Indian 
height, which is short, stalked by 
and I felt the apple expedition 
was complete. 

When I reached home, I placed 
@ wooden bowl of golden apples 
on the indented shelf of the cor- 
ner fireplace, under the new ristra 
of flame-colored chilis. I thought 
of the apple orchard Old Jim 
Young planted at the mouth of 
Cochiti Canyon. Eight hundred 
years ago Cochiti Indians lived 
on top of the great blue mesa 
which forms the west wall of the 
canyon. The ruins of that ancient 
village now belongs to Old Jim. 

Long before the Spanish settled 
here in the early 16th century, the 
Indians had moved down along 
the Rio Grande where they now 
live. With the coming of the Span- 
ish many battles were fought in 
the valley where the apples grow. 
Quantities of Indian arrowheads 
were found when the soil was 
plowed for planting the first trees. 


Later, if snows do not block 
our way, we will take the long 
jaunt to Jemez Pueblo for their 
great Corn Dance. We will jour- 
ney through a vast, sparsely in- 


” 


corn, two of white splotched with 
purple and one of red, all held 
together by their bend-back husks 
braided together, represent five 
of the Indians’ cardinal directions. 
They are north, south, east and 
west and up. They have a sixth 
direction, down. It is character- 
istic. of their philosophy that they 
do not represent that sixth direc- 
tion. 

I remember that the “Anglo” 
apples are the first to disappear, 
that Spanish chilis last only until 
anofher season, but that Indian 
corn remains colorful and intact 
almost indefinitely. 


I remember that Indians shake 
their heads at the white man’s 
hurry and anxieties. Just a few 
weeks ago, Taos Indians were in- 
vited to attend a meeting in Taos 
town. There was to be a talk on 
preparedness for nuclear warfare. 
No. one really expected the In- 
dians to come. To the amazement 
of the “Anglo” and Spanish town 
people, the governor of the pueblo 
and the entire tribal council filed 
into the public meeting. With 
blankets wrapped and with hair 
braided they listened intently ta 
talk of possible shelters from the 
white man’s bombs. 

At last, one council member re- 
marked casually, ‘‘Long, long ago, 
our ancients pass down a saying 
to us that someday, something 
will come out of the sky to destroy 
the land, the animals, and the 
plants.” 

Would the Indians construct 
shelters against nuclear warfare, 
the preparedness spokesman 
asked? 

Yes, they would construct shel- 
ters, the Indians answered. But 
not, I am quite certain, this win- 
ter. Winter is, as all good Indians 
know, “The time for keeping 
quiet.” 

DOROTHY L. PILLSBURY 
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213-0 for Kennedy 





KENEDY 

Having a considerable amount 
of curiosity about the national 
election results in the north end 
of Karnes County, I headed for 
Karnes City, my county seat, to 
get the story. 

There are a number of Polish 
communities in the north end of 
the county, and they are all very 
clannish. The Polanders, as) they 
are called by the homefolk—even 
by the Bohemians—speak broken 
English with a pronounced ac- 
cent. They settled in the area in 
the mid-nineteenth century. 

The Polanders are noted for 
their thriftiness. Although most of 
them are farmers, a number 
struck it rich when an oil field 
was discovered in the area. 





Judy Horton 


HEY SETTLED mostly around 
Helena, which at that time 
was about the roughest area in 
the state. It was a stopover on 
the road from San Antonio to old 
Indianola, the thriving seashore 
resort later destroyed by a storm. 
The favorite sport of the citizens 
of Helena up until then was shoot- 
ing one another, but with the ad- 
vent of their new neighbors they 
declared open season on the Po- 
landers. When the railroad was 
built through Karnes City, the 
county seat was moved there and 
Helena died as a town. 

I went into the National Bank 
to see Dick Ruckman, the presi- 
dent. He is sort of a political 
mutation, a banker who is a rabid 
Democrat. His nephew had told 
me that he was at Pawelekville 
the afternoon of the presidential 
election. Pawelekville citizens 
vote at the Polish-American box, 
Czestohowa, which went 213-0 for 
Kennedy. 

“I was out there that after- 
noon,’’ Ruckman said. ‘I always 
go out there on election day to 
see what’s going on. We were in 
Joe Pawelek’s place waiting for 
the election results. We were try- 
in’ to figure out who voted and 
who hadn’t. One of ’em said that 
a couple out in the country hadn’t 
voted and I asked him who they 





were votin’ for. He said he didn’t 
| The 


know—that they never did say 


“I told him to leave them alone | 


then,” he continued, ‘“‘because if 


they won't tell you who they're) 


votin’ for, the chances are that) 
they’re votin’ the other way. They 


did go out and pick up some that} chalied 
was votin’ right. I figured we'd) 
lose about six votes, because) 
some of them wouldn't say who} 


they was votin’ for, but somebody | 


must have talked to them and 
convinced them because they al! 
came through. 


“Four of them over at Panna| 


Maria made a mistake—they voted | 
for Nixon. It was 197-4 over there 
I think I know who was the cause 
of it. There’s one of them over 


there who always votes just the| 
opposite from Alvin Kowalek, the| } 
county commissioner from over | 
there, and three of his buddies | 


always go with him. 


mous until Shorty Mzyk, he's a) 


| basis 


j 
} the 


“I didn’t know it was unani-| 


'Unanimity in Czestohowa 


he did get out the Catholic vote. 
county went about 2500 to 
500 for Kennedy. 


On my way to Austin I stopped 
a tavern in Kosciusko, up the 
highway from Pawelekville in 
Wilson County. The Polish pro- 
proudly reported, ‘‘We 

voted 241 to 7 for Kennedy.” 
I heard later that they had put 
pa sign in Czestohowa: ‘213 to 
Kennedy, compliments of 
Dick Ruckman and Shorty Mzyk.” 
DAN STRAWN 


GOP Protest... 


(Continued from Page » 
of whet constitutes a legal 


for 





allot 

The GOP all along has contend- 
ed that conflicting provisions of 
voting code were used in 
various parts of the state to de- 
| termine which ballots were to be 


little short fat feller, came yellin’ | | thrown out. 


into Joe Pawelek’s place, slappin’ 


hisself with his hat and yellin’,|% 


‘We skunked the sons a bitches, 
we skunked ’em. They didn’t get 
a single damn vote!’ Shorty usu 
ally milks his cows about dark, 
but election day he milked then 
early so he could come in and 
see how the election went.” 


ASKED Ruckman if the vote in 

Czestohowa could be interpret 
ed as a Catholic vote. ‘‘No, them 
Polanders always vote Demo 
cratic,” he said. “‘A few of the 
young ones voted for Eisenhower 
but they learned better. No, 
don’t vote Catholic. 


erts for county attorney, Denzel 


was a Catholic and they voted) 


5-1 for Ted and he’s a Baptist 


“I ain’t been back out there) 


since the election,” 
ain’t got over the last time I went 
out there and they'll want me to 
get drunk with them all over 
again. I didn’t get home until 


three in the morning. They all) 


wanted to celebrate their votin 
The next morning Joe Pawelek 
counted 35 empty pint bottles of 
whiskey on the floor.” 

The Baptist minister in Kenedy 
was somewhat disgruntled. He 
had been on the radio for a little 
over a week denouncing Kennedy 
He didn’t seem to have affected 
the Baptist vote very much, but 
there were strong indications that 
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Treading lightly on the fraud 

Hollers said the GOP 

electors belMeved the errors to be 
honest mistakes ... not crim- 
nal fraud but constructive fraud.” 
Daniel hit this point: 

I ask you to cite me any law 
that gives us the right to hold a 
or re-count without spe- 
cific allegations of fraud.’ 

Leon Jaworsky of Houston, at- 

ney for the Democrats, asked 
2 dismissal of the GOP suit on 
grounds that (1) the board 
has right to act unless the 
GOP can offer enough specific 
allegations to show that the num- 
votes in question § could 
hange the outcome of the elec- 
and (2) even if the GOP 
could come up with an impres- 
number of votes, the legis- 
llature had not explicitly empow- 


restion, 


contest 


| the 
TxO 
ber of 
tion 
sive 


| ered the board to hold a re-count. 
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Tax Referendum 


w State Reps. Don Garrison 
and W. H. Miller of Houston 
will introduce during the next 
legislature a resolution calling for 
the creation of a committee to 
investigate subversive activities 
in Texas. The purpose of the com- 
mittee would be to ‘make the 
legislature and the ‘voters aware 
of the extent to which subversive 
organizations and individuals have 
infiltrated positions of high influ- 
ence in the community.’’ The com- 
mittee would have the authority 
to subpoena witnesses and require 
them to testify under oath. 





Political Intelligence|“ 





Fd Citizens for Kennedy-John- 
son in San Antonio have 
formed an organization, Demo- 
cratic Forum, which plans an im- 
mediate poll tax drive and estab- 
lishment of a committee to study 
state legislation, as well as meet 
with Bexar representatives and 
conduct precinct organizing. Blair 
Reeves is chairman. 
w Rep. Ben Lewis of Dallas 
will introduce a _ resolution 
in the legislature calling for a 
popular referendum on a. sales 
tax. It would be held at the time 
of the special Senate race. 
Fd Cong. Bruce Alger said he 
would use House rules—ob- 
jections to ‘‘unanimous consent” 
requests and quorum demands— 
to protect Dallas County from pos- 
sible Democratic punitive meas- 
ures for supporting Nixon. 
Texas Mfgr. Assn’s. confi- 
dential newsletter said the 
enactment of an industrial safety 
code in the next legislature 
“might well have an adverse ef- 
fect, since minimum standards 
sometimes become, in effect, 
maximum standards. The prevent- 
ing of accidents is a moral mat- 
ter—not legal—and can only be 
consummated through education 
and understanding.’ The letter 
said “the unionized segment of 
labor amd their political hench- 
men want to provide labor unions 
with a nuisance weapon to be 
used against industry and man- 
agement.” 
w Texas Council of Churches 
is undertaking a compre- 
hensive study of race relations in 
the state. The council has set up 
eight commissions to study prog- 
ress in selected areas. Findings 
will be published before a state- 
wide meeting next August. 
Texas Businessman § said 
“old pros in Austin” believe 
the probability that Price Daniel 
will run for governor and win in 
1962 ‘‘the safest bet of all.” 
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Presidential electors are re- 

ceiving mail from Texas, 
Oklahoma, and Alabama urging 
them to abandon Nixon-Lodge or 
Kennedy-Johnson and vote for a 
Shivers-Goldwater ticket. 


Ww Jim Clark, Houston Post oil 

columnist, said ‘‘The Amer- 
ican oil industry can afford to 
lose almost anything it has except 
the small independent. He is more 
important than all of the com- 
bined things the industry fights 
for in Washington. Lose him and 
you will eventually lose the in- 
dustry.” 


Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
reported DeWitt Greer, state 
highway engineer, is being con- 
sidered by the Kennedy adminis- 
tration as federal highway admin- 
istrator. 


Gov. Daniel, responding to 

letter to a Houston Press edi- 
torial asking where he stood on a 
reported proposal that would 
change the law to postpone elec- 
tion of Johnson’s Senate succes- 
sor, said he knew nothing about 
the proposal. “I believe the peo- 
ple should have the opportunity 
to choose a senator within a short 
time after the interim appoint- 
ment is made,” he said. 


A Committee on State Tui- 

tion (COST) was formed at 
the University of Texas to protest 
the proposed increase in tuition 
at state supported schools. A res- 
olution stated that the Texas Com- 
mission on Higher Education is 
trying to establish a tradition of 
raising the cost of higher educa- 
tion biennially. 


Fd A poll conducted by Young 
Republicans at the Univer- 
sity showed students and teachers 
416-80 in favor of abolishing or 
changing the electoral college 
system of electing a president. 


Fd Atty. Gen. Will Wilson ruled 

that the state 
board may not permit an insur- 
ance firm to write auto insurance 
at excess rates, even if an insur- 
ance applicant is an excessive 
risk. 


The speaker’s race between 

Wade Spilman of McAllen 
and Jim Turman of Gober is ex- 
pected to remain undecided until 
the legislature meets Jan. 10. Both 
candidates say they have the nec- 
essary 76 majority. Reps. Jim Cot- 
ten of Weatherford, Muggie 
Schram of Taylor, W. W. Glass of 
Jacksonville, and DeWitt Hale of 
Corpus Christi are among those 
believed to be still unpledged. 


insurance |: - 





Ex-Chairman Describes Plan 





LIBRARY CONTROVERSY 


(Continued from Page 1) 
part of librarians all over Texas, 
and on the part of federal advis- 
ors. After all, both (the rural ser- 
vice and the extension division) 
exist largely for the same pur- 
pose. There’s no necessity of hav- 
ing two divisions in competition, 
It creates a miserable situation. 
Some people wouldn’t speak to 
others. After a while, the exten- 
sion division was largely deprived 
of its functions. 

“The federal authorities,” Har- 
rison said, “have criticized us 
for having top-heavy staffs and 
said that we’d put too much mon- 
ey into administrative offices in 
Austin and not enough in the 
field—and that’s true.” 

The re-organization plan, he 
said, would consolidate the two 
programs, employ a new director, 
and “take the extra money that 
was spent on offices and put it 
out in the field. That’s been our 
whole idea.” 

Harrison, referring to “all this 
barnstorming around the state,” 
said ‘‘All these people who jump- 
ed down our throats thinking we 
were abolishing the bookmobile 
program were sincere—they were 
just misinformed. Sen. Yarbor- 
ough didn’t ask me. He jumped 
the gun.” (Obs. Nov. 25) 

Harrison said before the Satur- 
day meeting of the commission 
“members of the commission, the 
legislature, the governor, and my- 
self were getting these identical 
telegrams and form ‘etters. I’ve 
never seen a more effective job. 
You could tell they all originated 
from the same source.” 


Bookmobile Program 

Harrison said the bookmobile 
program ‘“‘is just wonderful” but 
it “lacks flexibility. We wanted 
to set up a (rural) division with 
enough flexibility to take care of 
all the library patients in Texas 
. the bookmobiles will fit one 
kind of situation, but not all situ- 
ations. The rural program should 
be flexible enough to give most 
small libraries some kind of help 
and incentive—at the same time 
expanding the bookmobile pro- 
gram.”’ 

The extra money available un- 
der the re-organization, Harrison 
said, would be used to buy more 
bookmobiles (there are five in 
operation now); to conduct more 
library demonstrations by state 
library officials at the local level; 
and to spunsor more workshops 
for the training of local librar- 
ians. 

plan 


The __ re-organization 





would also require more ade- 
quately trained people, Harrison 
said. It would also bring salaries 
“in line.” Because the federal 
program was considered tempor- 
ary until its extension in the last 
session of Congress, the employ- 
ees in the rural services program 
have been paid higher salaries 
than in the state division, he 
said. ‘In our new budget, since 
the federal program seems to be 
permanent, we stipulated bring- 
ing these salaries into line.” 

After the budget embodying the 
re-organization scheme was ‘de- 
feated last Saturday, - Harrison 
said “I saw then what I was up 
against — all the hard work was 
for nothing. There was an effici- 
ent, practical organization right 
on the table, and taking the new 
library building into considera- 
tion, we would’ve been respected 
by state librarians all over the 
country.” 

Harrison believes the greatest 
shortcoming of library services 
in Texas is in the small libraries. 
‘We've got pretty good libraries 
in the cities,” he said, “but not 
enough in the counties and small 
towns. If the money (for the fed- 
eral program) had not come from 
the federal government, we just 
wouldn’t have had it.” 


Others 

Mrs. Motley, 
rural library service, 
Observer: 

“In consideration of all- mem- 
bers of the Texas library and his- 
torical commission, and the peo- 
ple of Texas whom they repre- 
sent, any statement on my part 
will be made before all assembled 
members of that commission at 
its meeting next Saturday morn- 
ing.” j 

William K. Peace, acting state 
librarian, also said he preferred 
not to be quoted until after the 
Saturday meeting. 

Mrs. Cauthorn told the Observ- 
er, “There has been no discussion 
by the commission to the best of 
my recollection of abolishing the 
services to rural libraries. On the 
contrary, much time and study 
have gone into preparation of a 
budget to cover the needs of ru- 
ral libraries for all kinds of ser- 
vices, including bookmobiles.”’ 

In San Antonio, Banks, the new 
chairman of the commission, said 
the commission definitely intends 
to continue the program. ‘‘We’re 
not going to damage the federal 
set-up,” he said. 

“Up to now,” he said, “‘the dis- 
bursement of federal money has 


director of the 
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The Highsmiths, Samael and Malcijah 


The Rangers’ Father-and-Son Team 
Samuel! Highsmith had a tintype made for his 11-year-old son, Malcijeh. The date 
was April 22, 1836, the day-after the battle of San Jacinto. Sam was pictured 
wearing a Mexican uniform which he had recently removed from a prisoner, 
prencon F ey: Ay 
Buy, at peaceful pursuits Sam wasn't so successful. A hog raising venture in Jackson 
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been independent of the state 
Program. The whole issue now is 
whether it (the federal program) 
will be brought under the control 
of the state system. There’s no 
plan to wreck -the federal pro- 
gram,” he repeated. 

What about the letters and tele- 
grams which had been sent to 
various state officials and com- 
mission members warning that 
the re-organization scheme would 
destroy the federal rural prog- 
ram? “I don’t know where they 
got the idea,’ Banks said, “Ill 
be frank—it’s been rather wide- 
spread.” 

Why did he vote against the 
budget which embodied the re- 
organization? “I wanted to give 
some further consideration to it,” 
he said, “and I think that’s true 
of the others.’’ He said he want- 
ed to look at the proposal with 
objectivity. 

Harrison had said other mem- 
bers of the commission claimed 
they had not been informed of 
the proposed changes. “I really 
have no comment to make on 
that,” Banks said. “What I told 
Mr. Harrison was that I wasn’t 
aware of these changes myself, 
personally. That's no reflection 
on Mr. Harrison — he’s a good 
man, he works conscientiously.” 

The Saturday meeting, he said, 
“will pass on this thing and dis- 
pose of it. I hope it'd all work 
out all right.” 








BOOKSELLERS 
BOOK FINDERS 


In association with the 
House of Books, 
Houston 


Buy All Your Books 
Through 
The Observer 


PROMPT DELIVERY 


Regular Retail Prices 
No Mail Charges 


FOLKSONGS 


(0 The Folksongs of North Am- 














300 folk gongs 

son of John 

day. $7.50 

(0 Folksongs and Footnotes, an 
International Songbook by 

Theodore Bikel. 84 


~ By 
Meri an. (soft My $2.95 


(0 American Folksongs of Pro- 
test—the first books we had 
went so fast—we can’t “ you 
what selections are the 
T are as eo” name 

$155 ies es. (soft cover) 


CD Folksingers & Folksongs in 
America, by Ray M: Law- 
less. A one volume encyclo- 
“A Handbook of Bio- 


Dis- 
Sloan & 


(0 The Weavers Song Book, ed- 
ited by the Weavers. Receiv- 
ed a Carl Sandburg : poms 
city salute. Harper. $5.95 
DO YOUR CHRISTMAS 
SHOPPING EARLY. LIKE 
BOOKS. LIKE NOW. 


Send your order for ANY 
book to DEPT. B, Texas 
Observer, 504 West 24th 
St., Austin, Texas. 
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